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world are quickened, but we also hear of Aphrodite Urania, a
celestial deity, who was venerated as the dispenser of prosperity
and fertility; and also an Aphrodite Poutia (of the sea), the
tutelary deity of ships and mariners, who controlled the winds
and the waves, and granted to ships a fair and prosperous
passage. As the worship of Aphrodite was extremely popular
among the numerous islands and ports of the Grecian seas, we
can well imagine that it was in this latter character that she
received her greatest share of honour.

The poets paint Aphrodite as the most beautiful of all the
goddesses, whose magic power not even the wisest could with-
stand. Even wild animals were conscious of her influence, and
pressed round her like lambs. She was endowed with the
celebrated love-begetting magic girdle, which she could lay aside
at will and lend to others. And as she thus gave rise to passion
in others, she herself was not free from its influence. This is
evidenced by the numerous stories of her amours with the gods
or favoured mortals, which it is so difficult to bring into harmony
with each other. Sometimes Ares, sometimes Hephcestus, is
said to be her husband. The latter account, which originated iu
Lemnos, was the more popular; doubtless because its very strange-
ness in mating the sweetest and most lovely of the goddesses
with the larne and ugly god of fire had a certain charm, j^o
children are mentioned as springing from the union of Aphrodite
with Hephaestus; but Eros and Anteros, as well as Demus and
Phobus, are said to be her children by Ares. Other legends,
generally of a local character, unite her to Dionysus, or to
Hermes.

The story of her love for the beautiful Adonis clearly re-
presents the decay of nature in autumn, and its resuscitation in
spring. Adonis, whom Aphrodite tenderly loved, was killed,
when hunting, by a wild boar. Inconsolable at her loss,
Aphrodite piteously entreated Father Zeus to restore his life.